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The President's Message 





HE one hundred chapters of the 

International Council, taken collec- 
tively, form the heart of our organiza- 
tion. As the chapters progress, so 
progresses the Council and its con- 
tribution to the education of excep- 
tional children. Consequently, what 
the chapters plan and accomplish in 
their respective local communities and 
in their respective states and prov- 
inces is all important—influencing, as 
they can, the trends of special educa- 
tion far beyond their own immediate 
environments. 


TYPES OF COUNCIL CHAPTERS 


A chapter program may be operated 
effectively under any one of several 
types of organizations to fulfill local 
needs, while at the same time con- 
tributing cooperatively toward national 
and international goals. The Council 
already has almost every type of 
chapter one could propose. For ex- 
ample, they include: 

1. The college chapter, composed 
of the special-education students and 
faculty of a given college or univer- 
sity. 

2. The single-school chapter, com- 
posed of persons engaged on the staff 
of one school, either day or residential, 
with offerings usually limited to one 
or two types of special children. 

3. The zity chapter, composed not 
only of representatives from every 
type of special education offered in 
the local schools, but, also, in some 
instances, of representatives from local 
social agencies, private schools, resi- 
dential schools, colleges, and the like. 

4. The regional chapter, involving 
the schools (a) of a large city and its 
suburban communities, (b) of two or 
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more nearby cities, or (c) of a large 
portion of a state or province. 

5. The state or provincial chapter, 
organized as (a) a single unit without 
local subdivisions, and being the only 
organization representing the Council 
in the area, (b) a centralized unit with 
local subdivisions or sub-chapters re- 
sponsible to it, (c) an organization 
functioning as an affiliate of the Coun- 
cil and as a federation of the local 
chapters serving in the area. 


Many of the special opportunities 
for service that each of the several 
types of organizations presents are 
quite obvious, filling needs in each 
instance that could scarcely be filled 
in any other way. However, in the 
case of the individual city or small 
regional chapter that has no oppor- 
tunity for affiliation with a state or 
provincial group, there exists, in most 
instances, a significant gap in that 
chapter’s total program. Problems 
of legislation, state services, equal op- 
portunities for all types of exceptional 
children, state special-education con- 
ventions, and the like seldom have 
ready means of solution. 


On the other hand, if the closest 
level of organization is limited to that 
of a state or provincial chapter, the 
local needs of special education are 
difficult to solve. Rarely is it possible 
for the state chapter to do the detailed 
work necessary in promoting and 
stimulating improved local programs 
for such things as: better methods of 
finding exceptional children, more 
adequate clinical facilities, improved 
coordination of the community’s en- 
tire program, greater cooperation with 
the medical people, better salaries for 
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teachers and others engaged in the 
work, more adequate follow up of 
graduates, and the like. Consequent- 
ly, it is obvious that local needs can- 
not, under most circumstances, be 
solved alone by state chapters, nor 
state needs by isolated disunited, local 
chapters. What we need, for the wel- 
fare of special education and the 
Council is a unified, three-fold pro- 
gram, throughout the United States 
and Canada, functioning on the local, 
state, and the national levels. 


PROVIDING A THREE-FOLD PROGRAM 


One of the new and inexpensive 
means of providing this proposed pro- 
gram is through the use of the above- 
mentioned “state affiliate,” which serves 
as a confederation of local chapters 
and stands not between them and In- 
ternational, but, supplementary to 
both. For example, under this plan 
the local chapter is financed by mem- 
bership dues from which it pays no- 
thing to or through the state organ- 
ization. In fact the local group main- 
tains the same relationship with Inter- 
national that would prevail if no 
state chapter were in existence, there- 
by paying its membership dues direct- 
ly and enjoying the benefits of its 
own representation on the Council’s 
delegate assembly. 

On the other hand, membership in 
the local chapter automatically gives 
membership in the state confedera- 
tion, without dues. The state con- 
federation, being largely a conven- 





*For the sake of clarification in nomen- 
clature, we have borrowed a page from the 
book of some service organizations and have 
used the word Council or the expression 
International Council when referring to our 
entire organization, including the various 
chapters and the total membership. How- 
ever, when using the word, International, 
alone, we have had reference only to the 
Council’s central organization and adminis- 
tration. 
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tion and general-planning organization, 
is financed entirely by registration 
fees, with or without help from the 
state teachers’ association, of which it 
may be a department. At the same 
time, since the membership of the 
state confederation is already repre- 
sented on the delegate assembly, 
through the local chapters, it has no 
direct representation of its own and, 
accordingly, pays no dues to the Coun- 
cil. 

The general functions of the confed- 
eration are to coordinate, in an effec- 
tive manner, the interests and efforts 
of the special-education people of the 
state in the solution of their common 
problems, such as needed legislation, 
state financial aid, expansion of state 
services, promotion of Council wel- 
fare, conducting of state conferences, 
and so forth. Other more convention- 
al plans for providing coordinated 
chapter services on state and _ local 
levels may be better suited in cer- 
tain areas and, therefore, in such in- 
stances, are to be preferred to the 
plan described above. However, re- 
gardless of the plan used, it should 
be one that will fit into the general 
scheme of things, thereby presenting a 
unified program on all levels, such as 
exists in some states and which, ac- 
cording to recent reports, is about to 
be adopted in at least one other. 


IT IS UP TO THE CHAPTERS 


The speed and adequacy with which 
these needs in the Council’s program 
are met will fall largely upon the pres- 
ent chapters to perform, under such 
general leadership and assistance as 
the regional representatives will be 
able to give. Consequently, in this 
instance, as in so many others, the 
chapters constitute the most natural 
vehicle through which an important 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Should Special Education Teachers 
Have a Favorable Salary Differential? 


A Symposium 





The current demands for a single 
salary schedule have in some cases 
eliminated the favorable salary dif- 
ferential of special class teachers. It 
is argued that most teachers today 
have special training and do some 
type of specialized work. Can special 
education teachers defend the differ- 
ential in the face of this argument? 


Six readers of the Journal were 
asked to submit a brief statement of 
their views regarding salary differ- 
entials. Their statements are present- 
ed in this article. 


Readers are welcome to present 
their views on this question for pub- 
lication.—Editor. 


A HIGHER SALARY HOLDS THE 
SPECIAL TEACHER 

I have always thought of special 
education as regular education plus 
something more. The plus quantity 
in the education of the exceptional 
is made up of those extra services 
necessary to give these children a 
chance in school. Very often a part 
of the “something more” is the fine 
inspiration of the top-notch teacher 
who lifts her children out of their 
handicaps into fruitful living. Special 
education really demands something 
more, and I favor a salary schedule 
that will pay something more. 

I have never known a time when 
there was an adequate supply of well 
qualified special education teachers. 
Even in the thirties, when there was 
a surplus of regular teachers in many 
fields, there was a shortage of special 
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teachers. Now there are not enough 
regular teachers, and it is interesting 
to note that the usual remedy sug- 
gested is “more money for teachers.” 
I believe the same remedy, even in 
small doses, might have helped special 
education. Without a favorable sal- 
ary differential, I see little hope of 
recruiting special education teachers 
as fast as the schools need them. 


There is not only the problem of 
recruiting teachers for exceptional 
children, but special education must 
find a way to hold its teachers in serv- 
ice. Too often the special teacher is 
attracted to some other district, or 
some other state by a more attractive 
pay schedule. In the interest of han- 
dicapped children in smaller cities and 
rural areas we must find some means 
of keeping teachers in service in those 
areas. A favorable salary differential 
for the special teacher will help meet 
this problem. 

If an adequate number of well qual- 
ified teachers were annually joining 
the ranks of special education, we 
would not need to consider salary dif- 
ferentials. We have no such adequate 
supply of teachers. In order that we 
may keep the doors of special educa- 
tion open, in order that we may be 
able to open new doors in vast areas 
as yet untouched, in order that all 
children may have a fair chance, let 
us pay whatever salaries are neces- 
sary to bring the kind of teachers 
needed to exceptional children. 
(Haze C. McIntme, Director Division 
of Special Education, State Department 
of Education Columbus, Ohio.) 





SPECIAL EDUCATION SHOULD NOT BE 
FAVORED 

I am opposed to favorable salary 

differentials for special education 

teachers for the following reasons: 





1. The shortage of special educa- 
tion teachers is acute, but it is almost 
as serious in several other fields. 

2. The preparation required of 
special education teachers is no greater 
than that required in other fields. 

3. In some special education areas 
the nervous strain upon the teacher 
may be greater than upon teachers 
working with normal children, but this 
is offset by the smaller number of 
children enrolled in the classes. 

4. The salaries of all teachers 
should be sufficiently high to induce 
young men and young women to en- 
ter the teaching profession. Their 
decisions as to the fields in which they 
wish to teach should be based upon 
their interests in special subjects as 
well as on their preference for work- 
ing with primary, elementary, high 
school or exceptional children, and not 
upon a differential in salary. 


In making the above statements I 
am assuming that teachers are equally 
well trained. I believe that a teacher 
in any field should be given a favor- 
able differential for exceptional merit 
or for exceptional training. Mr. JoHN 
A. LemmMer, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Escanaba, Michigan.) 


AN ATTRACTIVE SALARY DRAWS 
ABLE TEACHERS 
At present, special education brings 
to a teacher little recognition, prestige, 
or status, and few teachers enter the 
field. To remedy this situation, a 
favorable salary differential will give 
prestige and financial advantage, and 
will help to recruit able teachers into 
this important service. 
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In these days of teacher shortage, 
special education is being crowded 
out of our schools. We are losing 
many of our most competent teachers 
to regular classroom work. Some of 
the less capable teachers are being 
placed in special work on the theory 
that they will do the least harm there. 
Not many people are training for any 
type of teaching today, and no large 
proportion of these few are preparing 
in special education. 

This is not a field which will draw 

many teachers to it unless some added 
incentives are offered. Few teachers 
like to give up the stimulus of bright 
and normal students. Special work 
is difficult. For success it demands 
greater skill, more extensive prepar- 
ation and understanding of human 
psychology, and more patience than 
other teaching. It should be attempt- 
ed only by the most intelligent, best 
trained and well adjusted people who 
are already experienced in teaching 
normal students. 
* In the classroom situation in which 
I teach—and this is probably a com- 
mon experience—we have in addition 
to mentally retarded pupils a number 
of students of normal and sometimes 
of superior intelligence. Some are 
retarded in their work and need spe- 
cial help in order to succeed in regu- 
lar classes. Others are frankly be- 
havior problems or truancy cases. 
Some are delinquent, occasionally, in 
school by order of the court. Many 
are badly maladjusted students, some 
really needing psychiatric treatment. 
These students are harder to teach 
than average people. They require 
unusual care—in fact, every resource 
which the teacher can command. 

Even if the classes consist only of 
mentally retarded pupils, many of 
these are behavior problems. Too 
often principals and teachers do not 
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discover that the child belongs in a 
special room until he has developed 
a personality disability too severe for 
the regular class to tolerate. 

A favorable salary differential 
for special teachers should be accept- 
able to other teachers in the school 
system. The services the _ special 
teacher renders are important to the 
retarded pupils, to the school, and to 
the regular classes and their teachers. 
It is important to all that the special 
students receive all the benefits we 
can offer them. It is also of no slight 
consideration that other teachers and 
classes be relieved of the burden of 
the slow-learning and problem cases. 

A salary differential for special 
teachers will reward teachers who do 
a difficult job; it will give prestige 
and status to the work, and it should 
aid in recruiting able teachers, and 
make possible extension of these serv- 
ices beyond those which we are now 
able to give. (Mrs. HELEN CoNL_LEeEy, 
Teacher, Special Vocational Classes, 
Central High School, Ft. Wayne, In- 
diana.) 


HIGHER QUALIFICATIONS DESERVE A 
HIGHER SALARY 


I believe that the special class teach- 
er should have a favourable salary 
schedule, an annual increment on his 
salary contingent upon holding addi- 
tional qualifications and _ instructing 
exceptional children. 

I do not think that the special class 
teacher should come fully qualified 
directly from the training school. Such 
teachers should have classroom experi- 
ence in the regular grade classes and 
should be asked to undertake special 
work and special training after they 
have demonstrated their efficiency 
and suitability for special teaching 
duties. This experience is necessary 
even if it be merely to make them 
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aware of the problems of their fellow 
teachers. 

To attract teachers who are versa- 
tile and capable, it is necessary to 
have something tangible to offer. The 
prospective special class teacher has 
to be actuated by a feeling that his 
services will be worth-while and pro- 
ductive of results which will benefit 
individuals directly and the commun- 
ity indirectly. The field of instruction 
of academically and physically handi- 
capped pupils also suffers from stigma 
engendered to some extent by the 
attitude of teachers themselves. This 
stigma provides an artificial barrier 
which special class teachers must 
break through before they undertake 
diagnosis. of learning errors and bad 
habits or remedial teaching. 

The special class teacher must be- 
come a master technician in his field. 
He must know and use appropriately 
all the methods. He must develop a 
sensitivity to the needs of children. 
He must have a very wide knowledge 
of educational philosophies and psy- 
chologies on which to found his per- 
sonal teaching principles. He must be 
a pioneer in the educational field. 

These qualities are those exemplified 
in the lives and services of those teach- 
ers who opened up the field of special 
education. It is true that the pioneers 
did travel great distances to meet their 
fellows, to share their experiences and 
techniques, and to secure training. It 
is true that they spent their own funds 
to establish magazines, to habilitate 
their pupils, and to buy equipment. 
Best of all by unselfishly doing these 
things, they broke down that bad habit 
among teachers of cherishing and hold- 
ing to themselves for their own per- 
sonal benefit what might be called 
“trade secrets.” 

Today when the recruit for special 
education has been chosen and has 
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entered the field, he finds he must 
continue his training because of the 
need to grow with his job. This 
growth may be assisted by attending 
courses, by reading new books and 
the current magazines, by experiment, 
and by conferences. It would be un- 
fair to expect the recruit to accept 
these responsibilities and expenditures 
without some addition to his salary. 
(C. E. Stotuers, Inspector of Auzili- 
ary Classes, Department of Education, 
Toronto, Ontario.) 


SPECIAL CHILDREN MOST DIFFICULT 
TO TEACH 

Special Education teachers should 
receive a favorable salary differential 
because they are concerned with those 
children who are most difficult to 
teach because of physial, mental, or 
emotional disabilities. These teachers 
are not only instructors in the class- 
room, they are social workers as well 
in that they often accept almost a par- 
ental responsibility in the adjustment 
of a child. They contact social agencies; 
they stress the correction of physical 
defects, often paying for glasses them- 
selves, and they visit the homes to 
understand the child better and to ac- 
quaint the parents with the ideals and 
purposes of special education. 

Any handicap, by itself, is a grave 
barrier to the proper adjustment and 
instruction of an individual. Special 
teachers are constantly surrounded by 
atypical pupils—those with injured 
bodies, defective minds, or neurolog- 
ical damage. By the very nature of 
the illness, accident, mental lack, or 
unhappy experience these children 
present serious problems that require 
the utmost patience, understanding, 
and forbearance from the teacher. Al- 
though subject matter is of secondary 
importance, every effort must be 
made to understand the child and his 
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problems before a plan can be made. 
This requires a thorough knowledge 
of the many academic procedures 
which have been known to be success- 
ful in the teaching of children, and 
these techniques must be adjusted to 
the individual handicap. The teach- 
ing of special children requires a good 
mental hygiene background to pre- 
vent discouragement and frustration 
in the task of instructing the handi- 
capped. 

The special class teacher must keep 
informed on the most recent develop- 
ments in special education and in 
medicine and must strive constantly 
to improve classroom techniques either 
through professional reading or in- 
service courses. He must support not 
only the general school organizations, 
but must maintain membership in 
state and national groups devoted to 
his particular interest. 

Although administrators feel that 
teachers will choose special education 
because of the extra compensation, this 
It is very 
difficult to interest intelligent young 
teachers in this work because they 
recognize the difficulties involved: 
the number of grades represented, the 
physical and mental abnormalities of 
the children, and the severe personal- 
ity maladjustments. They know, too, 
that many pupils live long distances 
and must bring lunches which usually 
necessitates the teacher being on duty 
during the noon hour with extra re- 
sponsibility. 

Special education is a new field and 
everyone is learning together. Teach- 
ers are requested to work with their 
supervisors to produce bulletins, hand- 
books, and curricula. This is an extra 
responsibility and requires many hours 
of detailed work. 

However, the increment does pro- 
vide an extra stimulus to a teacher 
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who might otherwise choose some 
other type of work. For, usually, 
when a person enters special educa- 
tion, he continues in it year after year, 
and it becomes a life work. In some 
measure, this practically limits the 
possibility of advancement to higher 
positions in the elementary or second- 
ary schools. 

In special education, it can be truly 
said that the child learns because of 
the teacher and, since the work is dif- 
ficult, the teacher should receive ad- 
ditional monetary recognition. (ANNA 
M. EnceEL, Division Director, Depart- 
ment of Special Education, Detroit 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan.) 


EXTRA DUTIES WARRANT EXTRA PAY 


The teacher of exceptional children 
in an approved program must perform 
many duties not required of the regu- 
lar classroom teacher. These duties 
take extra time and energy and there- 
fore warrant extra pay. 

My position is based on a belief in 
the single salary schedule of pay to all 
teachers. If training and experience 
were the only factors involved I would 
say that no differential should be 
granted. Every teacher should be 
considered a specialist in his par- 
ticular area. The second grade teach- 
er, the high school chemistry teacher, 
the physical education teacher, or any 
other is entitled to equal recognition 
for training and experience. But 
there are other factors that should be 
considered in determining financial 
reimbursements. 

In most schedules, whether business 
or professional, it is recognized that 
larger fees or scales are necessary for 
night employment than for day. The 
doctor, the automobile mechanic, and 
the man on the night shift in the fac- 
tory are examples. The principle of 
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time-and-a-half or  double-time is 
established in industry. 

The justification of extra pay for 
special education teachers should be 
based on this accepted principle. The 
special teacher does not make one 
program for an entire group. Every 
child must have a program that is 
specially adjusted to meet his needs, 
interests, abilities and disabilities. The 
special teacher cannot escape the 
necessity of far more planning and 
work outside of regular class hours 
than the regular teacher. Handi- 
capped children cannot always pre- 
pare, provide, or arrange their mater- 
ials of instruction. The special teacher 
must do this and in addition prepare 
the whole situation so the handicapped 
child can proceed with the learning or 
doing task. 

As a result the speech correctionist 
with a hundred pupils must make one 
hundred lesson plans, select books and 
instructional materials, copy word lists 
and language exercises. The sight 
saving teacher spends many long hours 
typing in large type the work sheets, 
lesson plans, tests, and reading ma- 
terial that each visually defective child 
must have. The teacher of the ortho- 
pedically handicapped must lift chil- 
dren, adjust their seats, and desks, 
wait on them, set up cots, bring their 
material to them, clean up after them, 
and do countless things many of them 
after school hours. 

No program of special education can 
be justified or continued that is not 
an outgrowth of careful, detailed and 
cumulative case studies and records. 
Special education must be individual- 
ized. It is pointed toward an ultimate 
adjustment. Case studies take lots of 
time, and most of this extra work for 
the teacher outside of regular school 
It requires visits to homes and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Do Teachers Cause Maladjustment? 
A Review—Part I 





ROBABLY when Wickman (50) 

published his famous study on the 
teacher’s recognition of mental hy- 
giene concepts, or more broadly speak- 
ing, on the mental hygiene of the 
teacher herself, he was by no means 
raising a new question but was only 
adding fuel to an already well-ignited 
conflagration. The popular concept 
of the maladjusted schoolteacher is, 
by this time, folklore. Wickman’s 
real contribution may have been his 
initiation of an attempt to explore sci- 
entifically whether there was any 
truth to the legend. Another famous 
book which appeared in Switzerland 
at about the same time, The Dark 
Places of Education by Schohaus (41), 
showed that the concept is not a pure- 
ly American one. This graphic, and 
at times bitter, picture of children’s 
memories of their teachers was also a 
somewhat scientific attempt to in- 
vestigate the question, “Do teachers 
leave indelible and unfortunate im- 
pressions on the personalities of their 
school children?” 

Almost every American adult must 
have fond memories of teachers he ad- 
mired. This fact is genuinely satisfy- 
ing to educators. But there exists 
the challenging possibility that a per- 
centage of adults can also recall un- 
pleasant memories of at least one of 
their teachers. Does this happen to 
many boys and girls, and if so, what 
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effect does it have on their later ad- 
justment? 


Various educators have been inter- 
ested in this question to the extent 
of making controlled observations of 
teacher and student behavior. These 
studies are more useful than personal 
opinions about the subject. It is our 
intention to bring together some of 
the findings revealed in these studies, 
Several different aspects of the ques- 
tion are discernable and will be con- 
sidered here separately. 


WHAT IS THE MENTAL HYGIENE STATUS 
OF THE TEACHER? 


Probably one of the worst blows the 
profession has undergone was Dr. Alt- 


“man’s (1) criticism of the 37,000 New 


York City school teachers. Having 
been medical examiner for the sys- 
tem, he spoke with authority when 
he said that 4,500 of the teachers were 
maladjusted, and that at least 1,500 
were definite mental cases. In the 
generally aroused reaction to this 
statement, the fact was ignored that 
Altman had indicated that this con- 
stituted only four per cent of the 
teachers, a figure no larger than is 
true for the general population. What 
concerned Altman was the fact that a 
niggardly attitude on the part of the 
Retirement Board was preventing the 
legitimate retirement of these men- 


@ Wi1am U. Snyper, Px.D., is Associate Director, Psycho-Educational Clinic, Penn- 


sylvania State College. 


Editor’s Note—This article will be continued in the December issue. The numbers in 
parenthesis refer to a bibliography which is part of the second section. 
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DO TEACHERS CAUSE MALADJUSTMENT? 


Because of this 
situation, he estimated that 40,000 
students a year were subjected to the 
influence of a mentally unsound 
teacher, and that every child was like- 
ly to spend at least a semester with an 
unstable one. Whenever anyone 
brings to light an unpleasant situation 
he is likely to be criticized, and Alt- 
man was no exception. The fact re- 
mains, however, that his figures were 
based on careful records, and that he 
was a specialist trained to recognize 
the maladjusted personality. 


tally sick teachers. 


Other observers have been saying 
much the same thing since that time. 
Townsend (48) reported a little later 
that the statistical chances are seven 
to one that a child will have at least 
two unstable neurotic or psychopathic 
teachers in his twelve years of school- 
ing. In 1942, Thompson (47) admin- 
istered the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory to 38 teachers, and the mean 
percentile score obtained was only 
30.8, or considerably in the direction 
of neuroticism. Only 26 per cent of 
the group would be judged well 
enough adjusted to be good teachers. 
Of course, this sample was rather 
small. The following year, Broxson 
(13) gave the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory to 51 teachers taking an exten- 
sion course in personality adjustment. 
Of these, 49 per cent were below the 
level of average satisfactory adjust- 
ment in health attitudes, 49 per cent 
were below average in home adjust- 
ment, 29 per cent were low in social 
adjustment, and 35 per cent showed 
maladjusted emotional attitudes in the 
area which covers feelings of inferior- 
ity. It could be argued, of course, 
that if these teachers were taking a 
course in personal adjustment, they 
might represent a group who were 
searching for an answer to their per- 
sonal problems. On the other hand, 
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suggested curricula for teachers often 
include mental hygiene courses. 

A different device for measuring 
personality adjustment is the multiple- 
choice form of the Rorschach Test. 
Blair (9) gave this to 205 experienced 
teachers and 152 prospective ones. 
The percentage of maladjustment for 
the experienced teachers was 8.8, and 
for the prospective teachers, only 2 
per cent. For experienced Negro 
teachers, the percentage of maladjust- 
ment was 20.4. The factor of age was 
not found to be correlated with the 
degree of maladjustment revealed. 
The validity of this study might be 
questioned. While the Rorschach Test 
seems reasonably valid, serious doubt 
has been raised as to the effective- 
ness of the multiple-choice technique 
of administering the test. 


More optimistic pictures of the 
teacher’s adjustment have been re- 
ported. Himler (24) contends that 


teachers are no more in need of psy- 
chiatric treatment than is the general 
population. The maladjustment of 
teachers enrolled in his summer 
school courses was about the same as 
that of the non-teachers—between 10 
and 12 per cent of the population. 
But this so-called maladjustment in- 
cluded feelings of inadequacy and con- 
cern about love, marriage, family re- 
lationships, and physical health. Last: 
year Lough (28) administered a high- 
ly reliable test, the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, to 185 
unmarried teachers-college students. 
The group findings indicated general 
stability. Where some maladjustment 
was found, it was in the classification 
“hypomania,” which is in general not 
too serious a disturbance. Many en- 
terprising persons probably show some 
of this tendency. 

An interesting attempt to follow up 
previous teachers-college students was 
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that of Retan (38). He had made 
rather intensive personality studies of 
152 prospective teachers. In addition 
to personal interviews, the Pressey 
X-O Test and the Bernreuter were 
used, and on the basis of the informa- 
tion obtained, 73 of the students had 
been considered stable and 79 un- 
stable. At a later period which aver- 
aged about five years after graduation, 
he obtained ratings on personal fitness 
for teaching from the county super- 
intendents and the supervisors of these 
teachers. These informants knew 
nothing of Retan’s previous findings. 
Of the so-called stable teachers, they 
rated 75 per cent good and only 25 
per cent fair or poor in fitness for 
teaching. Of those whom Retan had 
considered unstable, 50 per cent were 
rated good and 50 per cent fair or 
poor. Just how to interpret these 
findings is a problem. Retan felt they 
indicated that our present measures 
of stability of teachers-college stu- 
dents are no sure index of their suc- 
cess in holding a job. Of course, be- 
sides the personal interview, he was 
using only two such measures. There 
was evidence to indicate that some of 
the teachers had improved in the 
opinions of the superintendents. Per- 
haps the subjective character of the 
ratings by the superintendents makes 
them not too meaningful, and, in fact, 
superintendents and supervisors agreed 
on only 75 per cent of the ratings. 


WHAT ARE THE THINGS THAT MAKE 
TEACHERS MALADJUSTED? 


Whatever the incidence of malad- 
justment among teachers, it must be 
admitted that some does exist. Sev- 
eral people have attempted to find 
out what causes these problems. The 
answers seem to fall into two groups: 
(1) job-associated frustrations, and 
(2) personal maladjustments result- 
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ing from unfortunate childhood ex- 
periences. 

A number of the contributions to 
this topic are not scientific analyses 
of data, but they nevertheless give 
useful answers. Neill (30) points 
out the importance of the emphasis 
upon routine and sterile intellectual 
tasks in the teaching process as con- 
tributing factors in the teaching pro- 
fession. He suggests also the prob- 
lems of ego-denial and sex frustration 
which characterize many teachers. 
The first of these is the result of the 
sense of futility caused by society’s 
failure to make use of the product of 
the teacher’s efforts. Prescott (37) 
proposes the explanation which is most 
timely at present, the inadequacy of 
financial return. Other problems are 
the unsatisfactory relationships _ be- 
tween teachers and supervisors, poor 
working conditions, and lack of ade- 
quate recreational opportunities. 


Several educators have quizzed the 
teachers themselves about their prob- 
questioned 125 
teachers at the University High 
School in Los Angeles. Uncertainty 
of tenure, hypercritical supervisors, 
the imposing of personal restrictions 
by community mores, low salaries, in- 
adequate equipment, and new de- 
mands in the curriculum for which 
the teachers did not feel adequately 
prepared were the major complaints. 
Possibly in the way the questions were 
phrased for these teachers, emphasis 
was placed on working conditions 
rather than personal problems. A 
more personal orientation to the ques- 
tions might have brought statements 
of personal problems rather than com- 
plaints about the school system. An 
interesting comment of Gould’s is that 
61 per cent of the teachers felt either 
superior or inferior to their fellow 
teachers. One cannot hold that this 
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DO TEACHERS CAUSE MALADJUSTMENT? 


latter fact means much, however, un- 
less it could be compared with statis- 
tics of some other population. Cralle 
and Burton (16) in California ob- 
tained similar results. 

Boynton (10) investigated the prob- 
lems of 1,500 teachers, using an in- 
ventory of his own invention. He had 
little success in finding any specific 
causal factors of personal maladjust- 
ment, but it is interesting to note that 
he found adjustment improving with 
age. The average percentage of re- 
sponses which he considered malad- 
justed for the age group 16 to 20 was 
49 per cent, while for the age group 
41 to 51 it was only 33 per cent. Either 
the older teachers had grown more 
adjusted, the maladjusted teachers 
had left the profession of teaching, or 
the older teachers had less insight 
into possible maladjustment or less 
desire to reveal its existence. Boyn- 
ton suggests the first answer, but 
carefully states that cause and effect 
relationship cannot be established 
very easily. He found that elementary 
teachers seem to have more problems 
than high school teachers. He also 
found that except for reading, the 
selection of a hobby has little rela- 
tionship to adjustment. Apparently 
the maladjusted person is likely to 
select reading as a hobby. The most 
characteristic attitudes of the malad- 
justed individuals were to feel lonely, 
to become easily discouraged, to get 
stage fright easily, and to be irritated 
with daily routine. 

Two psychologists who may have 
gotten somewhat closer to the under- 
lying problems associated with mental 
hygiene of teachers are Baruch and 
Symonds. Baruch (6) counseled 47 
adult women teachers in a total of 362 
counseling interviews. Most of the 
problems of these teachers were asso- 
ciated with hostility toward parents 
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or siblings, conflict over emancipation 
from the home, difficulties in hetero- 
sexual relationships or in concern over 
autoerotic behavior. Of the 47 stu- 
dents, 22 were considered by the staff 
to be very maladjusted and 11 moder- 
ately maladjusted. The Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory and Thurstone Person- 
ality Schedule and psychiatric study 
of the case records validated the above 
impressions. Baruch observed that 
such problems as inferiority feelings, 
oversensitivity, and depression, which 
are more accurately called symptoms, 
were described by the teachers as 
problems. 

Symonds’ (42, 43) contacts with 
teachers have also been more per- 
sonal than the usual questionnaire. 
He obtained self-ratings of personal 
needs and autobiographies from stu- 
dents taking mental hygiene courses 
in the summer school at Teachers’ 
College. The most significant needs 
seem to be for the teachers to achieve 
a successful, creative role, to be self- 
directed, and to be associated with 
others. Fear of inferiority feelings is 
often expressed by teachers, but after 
six weeks in a mental hygiene course 
it decreases considerably. Following 
a mental hygiene course, the largest 
gain in need is for recognition, al- 
though this one is fairly high to be- 
gin with. 

It appears to be a safe conclusion 
that the mental hygiene problems of 
teachers are in nature much like the 
mental hygiene problems of the rest 
of the population. 


DOES THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE 
TEACHER AFFECT HER TEACHING 
ABILITY ? 


Efforts to investigate this question 
seem to be about equally divided be- 
tween positive and negative answers. 
Several investigators have held that 








there is a positive relationship. Rost- 
ker (40) studied 28 eighth grade 
teachers in Wisconsin and found that 
factors closely correlated with suc- 
cessful teaching as measured by the 
improvement in children’s knowledge, 
were I. Q., attitude toward teaching, 
general social attitude, and knowledge 
of mental hygiene. On the other 
hand, he stated that personality, 
knowledge of the subject matter, abil- 
ity to sense discipline problems, and 
supervisor’s ratings of the teachers 
were not related. A similar study was 
that of Odenweller (33) who investigat- 
ed the effectiveness of 560 teachers 
mostly from Cleveland. He found, how- 
ever, that personality (as estimated 
by principals and supervisors) cor- 
related highest with teaching effective- 
ness. College grades and_ student 
teaching grades showed almost no cor- 
relation. Dodge (17) gave his own 
occupational personality inventory to 
301 teachers, and compared the find- 
ings with the degree of success of the 
teachers as rated by _ supervisors. 
There was a significant relationship. 

On the other side of the question 
is a study by Green and Statton (21) 
who gave a large battery of tests to 
100 student teachers. These included 
twelve tests of emotional adjustment, 
three tests of teaching aptitude, an in- 
telligence test, a record of college 
grades, and the Simms Socio-Economic 
Test. Only the intelligence tests cor- 
related with teaching aptitude. Gried- 
er and Newburn (22) gave the Humm- 
Wadsworth Scale to 281 college-of- 
education seniors. This test did not 
distinguish the group who gave teach- 
ing as an occupational choice from the 
others, and there was no correlation 
with grades in practice teaching. These 
prospective teachers were also com- 
pared with a large group of normal 
adults and adolescents, and their per- 
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sonality scores came between the 
adults’ and the adolescents’ in amount 
of adjustment. The authors postulate 
that individuals increase in adjustment 
as they mature in age. 

Ward and Kirk (49) found no cor- 
relation between Bernreuter scores 
and practice teaching grades or super- 
visors ratings. The latter two scores 
correlated more with each other than 
with the Bernreuter. 

It is difficult to evaluate this group 
of positive and negative studies ex- 
cept to say that a marked degree of 
ambiguity exists. This is probably 
due to the fact that teaching ability 
is certainly not an easily measured at- 
tribute, and the criteria for it seem 
fairly weak. First, in most of the 
studies these were ratings by super- 
visors, and therefore very subjective. 
Second, occasionally the student’s in- 
crease in knowledge is used as a crit- 
erion, and yet it seems not entirely an 
adequate one. Under pressure, stu- 
dents can acquire a great many facts 
without becoming educated. Third, 


‘the tests of teaching aptitude are not 


yet very well demonstrated as pos- 
sessing validity. The original criteria 
against which they have been stand- 
ardized are usually judgments of 
supervisors of a sample population. A 
further difficulty is that the criteria 
for personality or mental hygiene of 
the teacher are not always well stand- 
ardized. It cannot be expected that 
consistent findings will be obtained 
when so many uncontrolled variables 
are at play in the situations being 
measured. 


CAN TEACHERS RECOGNIZE THE PROBLEM 
CHILD? 


We next raise the famous question 
which Wickman (50) first explored. 
In general, he found in extensive sur- 
veys in Minneapolis and Cleveland 
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that the problems which teachers 
select as serious personality problems 
are those in which aggressive or 
troublesome behavior makes life un- 
comfortable for the teacher. Boys 
far outnumber girls in the classifica- 
tion of behavior problems as far as 
teachers are concerned. A group of 
30 mental hygienists, however, rated 
the shy, withdrawing type of child as 
the more serious behavior problem. 
Shyness had been almost at the bot- 
tom of the list for Wickman’s teach- 
ers. The mores of the teachers were 
revealed by the fact that heterosexual 
behavior headed the list of about 50 
symptoms, and masturbation was 
third. Smoking, drawing obscene pic- 
tures, cheating, and profanity were 
also in the top third on the list of 
the teachers. These traits were con- 
sidered much less serious psycho- 
logically by the mental hygienists. 

Most of the attempts to repeat Wick- 
man’s study seem to have substanti- 
ated it. In 1934 Laycock (27) found 
a low negative correlation between 
mental hygienists’ ratings and teach- 
ers’ ratings on behavior problems. In 
1936 Houtchens (26) reported a study 
in which each of 12 junior high school 
teachers selected their two or three 
best and worst adjusted children. Us- 
ing a control group for comparison 
and modification of the Luria motor 
association test technique, Houtchens 
discovered that the teachers were 
selecting maladjusted children as their 
best adjusted cases. 

In 1936 Hill (23) rechecked the 
cases of 526 grade school chil- 
dren who had been selected in 1928 
as seriously maladjusted cases. This 
selection had been made after several 
group meetings at which a psychiatrist 
had discussed the nature of symptoms 
of maladjustment, and each teacher 
was to select only her two most out- 
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standing potential behavior problems. 
When Hill made his follow-up in 1936, 
he carefully matched the 526 problem 
children with a control group of equal 
size. He concluded that in only two 
out of five instances were the teach- 
ers’ predictions of later maladjustment 
correct. He also determined that half 
of this score would have been ob- 
tained by a purely chance process. 
Thompson (46) checked large popula- 
tions of both Negro and white parents 
and teachers, and using as a control 
group 42 child psychologists, obtained 
results in 1940 that were essentially 
the same as Wickman’s. 

In 1935 Peck (36) asked 175 teach- 
ers to write a case report on one prob- 
lem child, stating the cause of his mal- 
adjustment. Of 698 problems report- 
ed, more than half were undesirable 
personality traits. Most of the prob- 
lems were serious and not just dis- 
ciplinary offenses. Regressive traits 
were considered to be more serious 
than aggressive. Peck proposes that 
the difference between these results 
and Laycock’s may result from the 
fact that his teachers were consider- 
ing individual children and not ab- 
stract behavior traits. 

In 1942 Mitchell (29) made a follow- 
up of Wickman’s study using 395 
teachers from Ohio and Minnesota, 
and about 100 mental hygienists. The 
general results gave a correlation of 
.70 between the teachers’ evaluations 
and those of the experts. This may 
indicate that the publication of Wick- 
man’s study has proved of educational 
value. Mitchell points out that the 
mental hygienists were somewhat 
more conservative than those in 1927; 
some aggressive traits were not rated 
as seriously as they had been previ- 
ously. Nervous symptoms such as 
enuresis, nervousness, and quarrel- 
someness, were considered more im- 
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portant, but shyness, selfishness, and 
inattention were less so. The new 
group of teachers in general consid- 
ered non-aggressive traits as_ being 
much more serious than the previous 
group had. Intercorrelations made 
among the different schools showed a 
high amount of agreement among the 
teachers. Teachers were more con- 
cerned about fearfulness, unsocial- 
ness, and sullenness than the previous 
group had been, but the social mores 
were still in effect. Heterosexual be- 
havior remained the serious 
trait! 

In general, Mitchell’s findings may 
indicate progress in the matter of in- 
troducing mental hygiene concepts to 
the teacher curriculum. In 1927 the 
subject was not being taught in more 
than a handful of schools. By 1940 


most 


it could be found in at least half of 
our college catalogues. 

A slightly different approach to this 
question was made by Hobson (25) 


who in 1937 gave 1600 teachers a test 
of 42 mental hygiene principles, and 
arrived at the conclusion that there 
was enough lack of knowledge of these 
principles to justify special training in 
mental hygiene. Teachers were par- 
ticularly deficient in their understand- 
ing of the meaning of fear and in their 
notion about the desirability of sex 
instruction. They were also weak in 
recognizing that some traits like ap- 
parent egotism are really the result 
of feelings of inferiority, and they 
tended to believe that honesty and 
dishonesty were general character 
traits rather than specific actions in 
each situation. There was a tendency 
to think of the child as either good or 
bad. 

There may be some question as to 
how this matter of the teacher’s recog- 
nition of mental hygiene problems re- 
lates to the question of whether teach- 
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ers cause maladjustment. We feel 
that there is a strong likelihood that 
unless the teacher can recognize the 
maladjustment, she is not equipped 
to deal with it in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Each of the persons who have 
studied this question beginning with 
Wickman, has proposed the value for 
teachers of the study of mental hy- 
giene as a means of helping teachers 
overcome this handicap. We believe 
that such a course should be a re- 
quired part of the teacher curriculum. 


WHAT TRAITS DO CHILDREN DISLIKE 
IN THEIR TEACHERS? 


This question suggests a method of 
appraising the teacher’s adjustment. 
When children really dislike a teach- 
er, it is likely that the personal ad- 
justment of that teacher is unsatis- 
factory. Robins (39) questioned 350 
students in the School of Education 
at Ohio State University, 40 per cent 
of them men, concerning the most 
liked and disliked traits of teachers. 
Among the good characteristics were 
the ability to make the course inter- 
esting, and adequate subject matter 
knowledge on the part of the teacher. 
The most generally recognized unde- 
sirable trait was the teacher’s failure 
to treat the student as an adult. It is 
interesting that the majority of the 
students preferred male teachers. 

Duncan and Leach (18) questioned 
122 college upperclassmen about their 
likes and dislikes for college, high 
school, and grade school teachers. 
They most liked the friendly, sociable 
teacher who was personally interested 
in the welfare of the students, who 
was impartial, tended to encourage 
the students, and who knew her sub- 
ject. The teachers they particularly 
disliked were those who used sarcasm, 
who showed a “superiority complex,” 


(Continued on page 63) 
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HE need for a program of guidance 
and counseling for parents of blind 
preschool children in Illinois has long 
been felt by those concerned with the 
social, educational, and emotional wel- 
fare and development of the blind. In 
an effort to alleviate this need two 
important steps have been taken. 

The first step was the addition of a 
home counseling service to the Di- 
vision of Visitation of the Adult Blind 
of the Department of Public Welfare. 
This service, which operates on a 
continuous basis, and is the core of the 
program of parent education, is car- 
ried on by counselors who visit these 
blind preschool children in their home 
and give guidance and suggestions to 
the parents for the training of the 
children. 

The second step was the establish- 
ment of the annual Institute for Moth- 
ers of Preschool Blind Children. The 
first Institute was held in August 1946, 
and the second was held in August 
1947. This step was taken as a sup- 
plement to the home counseling serv- 
ice since it would be conducted on a 
state-wide basis and would bring cer- 
tian opportunities to all the mothers 
which were lacking with only the 
services of the home counselor. The 
Institute would make it possible for 
the mothers to hear talks by a number 
of specialists in the various fields of 
child care and development, with em- 
phasis on the blind child; it would of- 
fer advantages of group participation 
with other mothers of blind children; 
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Illinois Institute for Mothers 
of Preschool Blind Children 








Lillie Mae Rickman 


and it would serve a larger group of 
mothers than that served by the home 
counselor. 

The responsibility for the Institute 
was largely assumed by the Division 
of Visitation of the Adult Blind, with 
the State School for the Blind, the Il- 
linois Commission for Handicapped 
Children, the University of [Illinois 
Division of Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, acting as joint 
sponsors. In addition, an advisory 
committee made up of representatives 
of the sponsoring groups and other 
agencies concerned with the blind 
assisted in the program planning. 

The division of responsibility among 
the various sponsoring agencies, was 
agreed upon as follows: 

The Division of Services for Crip- 
pled Children—provide services of 
their public health nurses throughout 
the downstate areas to assist in case 
finding and interpretation; also, assume 
the cost of psychological testing; 

State School for the Blind—pro- 
vision of maintenance personnel; 
board and room for mothers, children, 
and staff; recreational and education 
facilities; equipment and health serv- 
ices while mothers and children were 
in attendance; 

Division of Visitation of Adult Blind 
—overall direction and coordination of 
the Institute; interpretation and fol- 
low-up with families in the Chicago 
area; 

Illinois Commission for Handicapped 


@ Liu Mae Rickman is Assistant Director Education of Exceptional Children, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Children—reimbursement of visiting 
home counselor and visiting speakers; 
case finding in downstate areas; case 
recording; follow-up of the downstate 
families; publicity and reporting; 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction—consultation in regard to 
educational planning for children when 
they reach school age; reimbursement 
for services of a court stenographer; 

Since the purpose of this institute 
was service rather than research, it 
was agreed that the requirements for 
eligibility should be rather flexible. 
However, it was agreed that; 

1. The age limit for the children 
should be set at between two and five 
years, since these are the years when 
nursery school techniques are most 
helpful. 

2. Parents of children definitely 
known to be uneducable would not be 
eligible, but all possible latitude should 
be allowed before refusing admission 
for this reason. 

3. It was the desire of the commit- 
tee that each child be examined by 
an ophthalmologist and diagnosed as 
blind, but it was not feasible to set 
this as a requirement for the first In- 
stitute because of the time element 
and the isolation of some of the rural 
cases. (All those in attendance were 
educationally blind.) 

4. Neither racial background nor 
financial status should influence eli- 
gibility. 

Of the thirty-eight mothers of pre- 
sumably eligible children who were 
located in the state, twenty-one moth- 
ers and twenty children attended the 
Institute. They were housed in the 
kindergarten cottages at the school, 
each mother and child having a room 
together. Meals were served in the 
main dining room. 

The daily program was planned in 
such a manner that a great amount of 
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time was allowed for group discus- 
sions and individual conferences be- 
tween the mothers and visiting spe- 
cialists, the medical social worker, and 
the home counselor. 

Since it was necessary to have one 
specialist with considerable experi- 
ence in the work to be present for 
the entire week to work with the 
mothers, Miss Harriet Totman, Di- 
rector of Preschool Blind Children, 
Department of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was secured for this purpose. 
Other specialists were present during 
the week, and time was allowed for 
the mothers to ask questions follow- 
ing the talks by each speaker, or if 
they preferred, conferences were ar- 
ranged. An effort was made to have 
one outstanding speaker for each day 
of the conference. 

Following a period of orientation, 
the mothers were privileged to hear 
talks by the specialists on the follow- 
ing topics: Preschool Training for 
Blind Children, Physical Development 
of the Child, Nutritional Requirements 
for Young Children—The Forming of 
Good Food Habits, the Structure of 
the Eye and Causes of Blindness, The 
Mental Development of the Preschool 
Child, The Emotional and Social De- 
velopment of the Child, Special Tech- 
niques Used in the Education of the 
Blind, and The Blind in the Com- 
munity. Each day’s talks were fol- 
lowed by group discussions, and op- 
portunities were provided for the 
mothers to have individual conferences 
with the psychologist, psychiatrist, and 
nutritionist. Each day the mothers ob- 
served demonstrations of child train- 
ing techniques by members of the 
faculty. 

Following the close of the Institute, 
a questionnaire, the purpose of which 
was to gain information about the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Construction of Special Equipment 
as Shop Project 


/ITH the supervision of a general 

junior high school shop instructor, 

the boys of seventh and eighth grade 

level, can make a piece of play equip- 

ment, which will satisfy various needs, 

and will add to the appearance of the 
special room. 

The equipment in the picture which 
accompanies this article, was made 
under the writer’s supervision in the 
workshop of the Ann J. Kellogg school 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, by junior 
high school boys. The equipment is 
made from five pieces of 11% inch steel 
pipe, four pieces threaded on one end, 
and one piece, the horizontal bar, 
threaded on both ends; two 1% inch 
angle elbows with an outside outlet; 
twelve eye bolts °g in by 2 inches; 
twelve rope or cable thimbles; four 
pieces of strap iron 2 feet long and 1 
inch wide; 2 pieces of strap iron 4 
feet long and 1 inch wide for braces; 
two pieces of 1x6x8 foot pine or 
other dressed wood, and enough rub- 
ber matting to cover the bottom sur- 
face of these boards. Thirty feet of 
83 or 14 inch manilla line, a swing 
board, a broom stick, and two small 
complete the list of 
The entire cost 


buggy wheels 
necessary material. 
is less than $5.00. 
The project itself provided the boys 
in the junior high shop with experi- 
ences in work planning, designing, and 
It extended the study 
It involved 


proportioning. 
of leverage and support. 
learning about source and purchasing 


William Oliver Wells 


of material. It provided for construct- 
ing and finishing a piece of equipment 
which was to be given to classes 
whose members would enjoy it be- 
cause their play activity was limited 
by various physical handicaps. This 
equipment has been used in the Braille 
room of the Ann J. Kellogg school for 
the past year, and has proved itself to 
be very utilitarian. 

In classrooms for exceptional chil- 
dren, long periods of concentration 
and sitting at desks should be inter- 
spersed with an activity to release 
pent-up physical energy. This ap- 
paratus, so individual in its nature, 
provides the needed relief. In the 
Braille room where this equipment is 
used, the children frequent a play- 
room for their games and _ physical 
education activities. Gymnasium 
equipment is usually for junior high 
and older students. Outdoor play- 
ground equipment is not always ac- 
cessible. Jungle gyms, parallel bars, 
and indoor slides call very few mus- 
cles into play, and do not permit many 
movement variations. From the picture 
of the apparatus above, one can visual- 
ize its many possibilities—a swing, a 
trapeze, two hand rings, a_teeter- 
totter, poles to climb, and an hori- 
zontal bar, ali in one. 

This equipment satisfies the needs 
of age groups from preschool child 
to the junior high level, both boys and 
girls. Children vie with each other to 
find who can do this stunt and who 


@ Mr. Wi111aM Otiver WELIts is instructor in Industrial Arts, Ann J. Kellogg School, 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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can do this trick, and how many times 
one can chin himself. This builds up 
physical competition within the group. 

“Grasp the trapeze bar with the 
palms of your hands facing you, pull 
your feet up and push them between 
your hands, go over as far as you can 
and then pull them back. This is the 
way you skin the cat.” Many stu- 
dents are thus stimulated to teach one 
another their various skills. 

In the room where this equipment 
has been used, it has given the blind 
child an opportunity to share some- 
thing with his sighted friends. The 
children ranging from three years to 
twelve years of age were permitted 
to invite children of other classrooms 
in during the noon periods. The ac- 
tivity, which involves sharing with 
others, benefits the other classrooms, 
too. 
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The providing of this multiple ac- 
tivity equipment, which can be used 
at any time, rain or shine, summer or 
winter, has noticeably reduced the 
nervous habits of the children. Learn- 
ing, which is channeled through tac- 
tual and auditory organs, as in the 
case of the blind, creates considerable 
emotional strain. This nervous ten- 
sion can be released by rest periods 
end physical activity. At any time 
during the day the children, whose 
energetic bodies, are growing rapidly. 
can gain relaxation by exercising. 

The use of the equipment referred 
to has proved exceptionally helpful in 
releasing the nervous tension built 
up during the concentration periods. 
The pupil is more at ease when he re- 
turns to his academic work and con- 
sumes less time in his desk work. His 


(Continued on page 63) 
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COOPERATION IN VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION OF THE DEAF 


The Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation have agreed 
upon the following basic principles of 
cooperation requisite to a united ap- 
procch to the development of maxi- 
mum rehabilitation opportunities for 
the graduates and former students of 
State schools and other educational 
agencies for the deaf. 


I. REHABILITATION SERVICES 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
113, the following services are made 
available for the purposes of render- 
ing disabled persons fit for remunera- 
tive employment or more advantage- 
ously employable. 

1. Medical diagnosis and prognosis 
coupled with a vocational diagnosis as 
the basis for determining an approp- 
riate plan for the individual. 

2. Vocational counseling to select 
suitable fields of work by relating oc- 
cupational capacities to job require- 
ments and community occupational 
opportunities. 

3. Medical, surgical, and psychiatric 
treatment including prosthetic ap- 
pliances to afford physical restoration 
and medical advice in the type of 
service to be given. 

4. Physical and occupational ther- 
apy as a part of treatment where need- 
ed. 

». Vocational training to 
new skills where physical impairments 
incapacitate for normal occupations, or 
where skills become obsolete due to 
changing industrial needs. 

6. Lip reading, speech correction, 


furnish 


and voice improvement training. 
7. Financial assistance to provide 
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maintenance and transportation dur- 
ing rehabilitation. 

8. Placement in employment to af- 
ford the best use of abilities and 
skills in accordance with individual 
physical condition and temperament, 
with due regard to  safe-guarding 
against further injuries. 

9. Follow-up on performance in 
emp!oyment to afford adjustments that 


may be necessary. 
II. STATE RELATIONS 


A. The Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 


1. The Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will encour- 
age the State schools and other educa- 
tional agencies for the deaf, to estab- 
lish certain working relationships with 
the State Rehabilitation Agencies. 

2. The Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf will encourage the 
State schools and other educational 
agencies for the deaf, to make full 
and proper use of the vocational re- 
habilitation services made available 
by the State Rehabilitation Agencies. 

3. The Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will encourage 
the State schools and other education- 
al agencies for the deaf, to inform its 
students and former students of the 
rehabilitation services made available 
by the State Rehabilitation Agencies. 


B. The Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

1. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation will encourage State Re- 
habilitation Agencies to establish spe- 
cific working relationships with the 
State schools and other educational 
agencies for the deaf. 


2. The Office of Vocational Re- 
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habilitation will encourage the State 
Rehabilitation Agencies to make full 
and proper use of the services made 
available by State schools and other 
educational agencies for the deaf. 

3. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation will encourage the State 
Rehabilitation Agencies to acquaint 
deaf applicants of the services made 
available by the State school and 
other educational agencies for the 
deaf. 


Ill. RESEARCH SERVICE 


The Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation will un- 
dertake jointly, from time to time, 
such studies and projects as might 
contribute to improved relationships 
between the educational agencies for 
the deaf and the State Rehabilitation 
Agencies. (From Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency.) 


BATTLE CREEK CEREBRAL PALSY 
CLUB 


It has long been recognized that 
the first five years in the cycle of child 
development are the most fundament- 
al. It is during this period that the 
child learns basic control of vegeta- 
tive functions, motor skills, language, 
and _ personal-social behavior. The 
Cerebral Palsied child, as well as 
the non-handicapped, strives to attain 
a maximum of maturity. However, 
his development is complicated by the 
kind and extent of damage to the 
brain. 

Parents are primarily responsible 
for the child’s learning experiences in 
these formative years. They help de- 
termine the child’s future adjustment 
through their attitude toward him. It 
has been proven that even a severely 
handicapped individual can make a 
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good adjustment if he is secure, and 
has a few skills and self-confidence. 
Rejection or over-protection in the 
home can deprive a child of maximum 
development. As the child grows old- 
er, parents are confronted with addi- 
tional problems of medical and educa- 
tional services. But how can parents 
provide a secure atmosphere for the 
child if they, themselves, do not un- 
derstand cerebral palsy and its implica- 
tions? 

The Ann J. Kellogg School in Bat- 
tle Creek wished to serve the cerebral 
palsied more effectively. Last fall a 
Cerebral Palsy Club was organized, 
sponsored by the Calhoun County 
Chapter of the Michigan Society for 
Crippled Children. Its objectives were 
to help parents learn about cerebral 
palsy, and to promote closer coopera- 
tion between home, school, and medi- 
cal services. 

Mrs. Kent Mead was elected chair- 
man, and Mrs. Arthur Dodd, secre- 
tary. Parents, professional workers, 
and interested lay people are included 


‘in the membership. 


The program for 1946-47 stressed 
help for parents through a general 
orientation, and an interpretation of 
special services. 


A. General orientation. 

1. “The Cerebral Palsied Child”— 
Jayne Shover. Reviewed for club by 
Mrs. Dodd. 

2. Movie of clinic conducted by 
Dr. Perlstein at St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

3. “Causes of Cerebral Palsy.” 
Lecture by Dr. Perlstein. 

4. Parents attended State and Na- 
tional conventions with school per- 
sonnel. 

B. Interpretation of services at the 
Ann J. Kellogg School. 

1. Speech therapy — Mrs. 
Hunt. 


Harry 
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2. Occupational Therapy — Miss 
Eleanor Young. 

3. Physiotherapy — 
Murphy. 

4. Classroom—Miss Irene Kudla. 

C. Circulation of the following 
literature to members: The Crippled 
Child Magazine, Spastic Review, Jour- 
nal of Occupational Therapy, Pamph- 
lets from the National Society Library, 
“The Farthest Corner’—Dr. Winthrop 
Phelps. 

D. Special topics. 

Occupational Therapy—Miss Janet 
Patterson, Michigan Society. 

“What parents of cerebral palsied 
children should do for them in the 
home”—Miss Betty Mazola, Michigan 
Society. 

E. Clinic conducted by Dr. M. A. 
Perlstein. 

The enthusiastic group that attended 
the first meeting for the current year 
indicates that the organization has 
been effective. Mr. Donald Munn is 
the newly elected chairman, and Mrs. 
Edward Martin, secretary. With so 
much fine help provided by the State 
and National Societies, we can look 
forward to another year of working 
together for our cerebral palsied chil- 
(Marguerite Rapson.) 


Miss. Betty 


dren. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND COUN- 
SELING OF ADULT BLIND 

The University of Michigan Bureau 
of Psychological Services, Institute 
For Human Adjustment in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Michigan State 
Division of Services for the Blind, an- 
nounces a NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS AND COUNSELING OF 
THE ADULT BLIND to be held at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, November 17, 
18, 19, 1947. 
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Outstanding specialists well known 
for their work with the blind and for 
their contributions to an understanding 
of the problems involved will par- 
ticipate in a problem designed to ac- 
quaint rehabilitation personnel with 
sound techniques and methods for use 
in psychological and vocational diag- 
nosis and in counseling the adult blind. 
In addition, the conference will pro- 
vide symposia for the exchange of in- 
formation and practices; the demon- 
stration of the application of psycholo- 
gical principles and techniques to 
counseling problems; the discussion of 
research problems and methods which 
are fundamental to the improvement 
of psychological and _ rehabilitation 
services for the blind; and the plan- 
ning of a permanent committee for 
the purpese of undertaking studies 
and research applicable to specific 
problems and needs. 


POLICIES COMMISSION 

Officials of the National Education 
Association have succeeded in the 
strengthening of the membership of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
by securing the practice of the re- 
appointment of able members to the 
Commission following four years of 
service. 

The Commission’s distinct contribu- 
tions in the past suggest that those en- 
gaged in Special Education would do 
well to follow and to support its pro- 
gram. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Oscar R. Owing recently appointed 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency is an Indiana-born lawyer, 
but without a record of service in 
the social welfare fields of education, 
public health, and social security with 
which his agency is concerned. This 
appointment is likely to make many 
educators increasingly aware of the 
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need to work for recognition of the 
strategic function of education in the 
nation today. 


ARMY CLASSIFICATION TEST 
RELEASED 


The Army General 
Test, known to more than ten million 
soldiers of World war II as the AG C 
T. has been released by the Adju- 
tant General’s Office for civilian use. 
Science Research Associates, Chica- 
go, publishers of vocational guidance 
and personnel materials, are the first 
publishers to offer this test to the 
civilian market. 

The A GC T was developed by a staff 
of Army psychologists in the Person- 
nel Research Section of the Adjutant 
General’s Office for the purpose of 
classifying inductees according to their 
“ability to learn quickly their duties 
as a soldier.” Because of the hun- 
dreds of highly technica! jobs in the 
Army, the A GC T was designed 
to obtain as accurate a measure as 
possible of the soldier’s technical apti- 
tude. For this reason it is expected 
to be a boon to personnel departments 
in industry, to teachers, and to voca- 
tional guidance counselors. 

Constructed by experts, based on a 
firm foundation of extensive research, 
proven by actual use throughout the 
war to an extent impossible in civilian 


Classification 


testing work, Science Research Asso- 
ciates’ First Civilian Edition of the 
A G C T is expected to be an out- 
standing addition to modern testing. 


THREE EDUCATIONAL WEAKSPOTS 

The Congress last summer provided 
an increase cf $255,000 for U. S. Office 
of Education salaries to enable the U. 
S. Commissioner of Education to assist 
the States in strengthening three as- 
pects of their educational programs: 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should assist the 
States, (without interference in ed- 
ucational affairs of States) to strength- 
en education for democratic citizen- 
ship. This will be done by employing 
prcfessional specialists in the U. S. 
Office of Education to work with co- 
operating schools, school systems, and 

through institutes, confer- 
publication of 
teaching 


colleges 
materia! and 
designed to 


ences, 
cemonstration 
improve social studies teaching, par- 
ticularly in high schools and colleges. 

Dr. Studebaker planes to concen- 
trate on developing: 

An understanding of the mean- 
ing of democracy, its history, its 
practice and its continuing de- 
velopment, together with the dan- 
gerous alternatives posed by total- 
itarian governments. Fundament- 
als of national responsibility and 
power, including world geography 
and its relations to war potentials 
and to the economic and strategic 
foundations of an enduring peace. 
Understanding of the United Na- 
tions, its organization, accomplish- 
ments, and future possibilities. 


EDUCATION {iN SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 

“To maintain American leadership 
in scientific research and discovery is 
the present concern of those respon- 
sible for the national defense,” says 
the U. S. Office of Education. One 
feature now in effect is provision by 
the Federal Government for scholar- 
ships and graduate fellowships for 

young people of scientific talent. 
But improved high-school instruc- 
tion in the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics is necessary if the high schools 
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are to provide the reservoir of talented 
science students for advanced training 
in colleges and universities. 
Machinery for achieving these ob- 
jectives of science education already 
exists in some high schools. Many 
schools are not sufficiently wel! equip- 
ped to reach a high degree of effec- 
tiveness in their teaching of natural 
science. Especially difficult at the pre- 
sent time is the securing of talented 
teacher personnel and_ supervisory 
staffs necessary to achieve improved 
“By the expenditure of re- 
of Federal 


results. 
latively 
funds much might be done to stimu- 
iate the improvement of science and 
mathematics instruction in the high 
schools of the Nation,” says Dr. Stude- 
baker. 


small amounts 


EDUCATION FOR HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 


“If our youth in the future are to be 
prepared to make their contribution to 
the security of the Nation either in 
time of peace or war,” says the Office 
of Education, “definite measures in 
justifying its third plan of aid to 
schools should be taken to insure the 
cevelopment, the training, and the 
conditioning of our youth.” 

The Office, therefore, plans a direct 
national attack “designed to improve 
school health services and programs 
in all States” by adding professional 
specialists to its staff. 

Commissioner Studebaker says that 
a good educational program for health 
and physical fitness includes school 
health services, health instruction, phy- 
sical education and recreation. “School 
health examinations or inventories are 
basic to sound programs of physical 
education activities under school aus- 
pices and to meaningful health instruc- 
tion.” 
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RADIO AND HANDICAPPED 

How many physically handicapped 
children spend time in radio-listen- 
ing and how great is the opportunity 
for educational guidance in this field! 
The National Broadcaster’s Association 
met recently and adopted a new code. 
This recent code on “cleaning-up” 
and the expressed concern for pro- 
vision for cultural growth in chil- 
dren’s programs should be of vital in- 
terest to special education teachers. 
Active interest on educator’s part may 
encourage and stimulate local broad- 
casters to greater cooperation with 
the National Broadcaster’s Associa- 
tion’s new code. 


DI CARLO JOINS SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY STAFF 
The appointment of Louis M. Di- 
Carlo as Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation and Audiology at Syracuse 
University School of Education is an- 
nounced by Dr. William M. Cruick- 
shank, Director of Special Education. 


Professor DiCarlo will assume re- 
sponsibility for the development 
of the Syracuse program for 
the education of teachers of the 
deaf and hard of hearing. He 
will also be responsible for the 
educational program of the Conserva- 
tion of Hearing Center of Syracuse 
University. Mr. DiCarlo was former- 
ly Director of Special Education in 
New Rochelle, New York, in which 
position he particularly developed the 
program for speech and the conserva- 
tion of hearing. During the war he 
served in the U. S. Army and was with 
the Aural Rehabilitation Center at 
Borden General Hospital. He has 
studied at Union College, Massachu- 
setts State College, Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Iowa University and Colum- 
bia University Teachers’ College. 
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ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 


The first fall meeting of the St. Louis 
Branch of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children was held 
at the Elias Michael School for 
Crippled Children. 


After a short business meeting and 
tea, Mrs. Dorothy Bryan of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, New 
York City, gave a talk on the Deaf- 
Blind. Mrs. Bryan told of the three 
schools, Perkins Institute and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind, New 
York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind, and the California School 
for the Blind, having departments for 
the deaf-blind child. If the state does 
not provide funds, the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind makes it possible 
for the child to have school training 
in one of these schools until the state 
does make provisions. Mrs. Bryan 
also told of the work being done for 
the adult deaf-blind throughout the 
country. The talk was most instruc- 
tive and inspirational to all. 


The chapter is to have a monthly 
supper study club this winter. The 
group has not definitely decided upon 
the subject for intensive study. 


Two field trips will be taken this 
year. The five trips taken last year 
proved to be very educational and 
also gave the members a better chance 
to know each other. 

The Missouri Chapter will hold a 
meeting on November 12 at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. This is the opening 
evening of the Missouri State Teach- 
which meets in St. 
Louis this year. Mr. Ray Graham, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Special Classes in Illinois, will be 
the speaker for the evening. 


ers. Association 


The St. Louis Branch feels quite 
fortunate in having such a fine and 
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varied program planned for the year. 
(Elizabeth Carpenter, Reporter.) 


CEREBRAL PALSY EQUIPMENT 
BROCHURE 
Zeta Tau Alpha, national women’s 
sorority, announced plans to cooper- 
ate with the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults in pub- 
lishing an equipment brochure for 
cerebral palsied children. This much 
needed guide, which previously has 
not been available, will describe the 
various types of therapeutic equip- 
ment used in treatment, and will in- 
clude information pertaining to its 
construction or purchase. 


WALLIN RETIRES 


J. E. W. Wallin, State Director of 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene 
for the state of Delaware, has retired 
from the part time services which he 
has been giving during the past two 
years. The Journal paid tribute to 
Dr. Wallin’s many and varied con- 
tributions to special education in the 
May, 1945 issue. 


REMEDIAL TEACHERS 


The National Association of Reme- 
dial Teachers held its first annual 
meeting Friday evening, October 31, 
in the Hotel Roosevelt, Washington, 


NEEDED 
SPEECH CORRECTIONIST 


Ann J. Kellogg School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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D. C. “Recent Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Reading” was the topic dis- 
cussed by the guest speaker, Dr. Stella 
S. Center, Director of the Reading 
Clinic, New York University. 
Members were also privileged 
to attend the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau meeting on “Prob- 
lems in the Improvement of 
Reading.” William G. Perry Jr., and 
Charles P. Whitlock, Harvard Bureau 
of Study Council, presented a “Dem- 
onstration of New Projection Tech- 
nique for the Development of Reading 
through the use of Motion Pictures,” 
under the auspices of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN CHILD 
HEALTH WITH AID OF INCREASED 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


With part of the increased Federal 
funds, made available last August for 
children’s services under the Social 
Security Act, a variety of special proj- 
ects are now being set up or are un- 
derway throughout the country. They 
are being developed by State health 
departments and State Crippled chil- 
dren’s agencies under plans approved 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Fed- 
eral funds for State and local health 
services for mothers and children now 
total $18,500,000 a year. Of that total, 
each year $3,375,000 is allocated for 
demonstration projects, $1,500,000 for 
maternal and child health services and 
$1,875,000. for services to crippled 
children. 

These special projects are all of na- 
tional interest, for they are being used 
to find out, and to show to others, ways 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND NEWS 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 


GREATER. CLEVELAND 
The Greater Cleveland Chapter held 


a dinner meeting on October 30 
in connection with the meeting of the 
North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. John E. Fintz, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Cleveland School in charge 
of special education, presided. 

The speaker for the occasion was 
Dr. John J. Lee, Dean, Graduate 
School, Wayne University, who talked 
on Some Major Problems and Issues 
in the Advancement of Education. 
Miss Olive Peck, Supervisor of Spe- 
cial and Sight Saving Classes in Cleve- 
land gave an epilogue on the conven- 
tion of the following day. (Frances S. 
Bernier.) 









and means of dealing with maternal 
and child health problems common 
to the country. One State, for in- 
stance, pushes ahead on the care of 
children with rheumatic fever; another 
on a dental health program; still an- 
other on a program for children with 
cerebral palsy, or for children who are 
hard-of-hearing. 


Elsewhere one or the other of the 
States is tackling the problem of how 
health services and medical care for 
mothers and children can be brought 
into an isolated rural area. Still oth- 
ers are working on training programs, 
in cooperation with the medical cen- 
ters, for one of the great needs every- 
where is for professionally-trained men 
and women with the special skills 
necessary for developing these serv- 
ices. 

“Practically all the States have one 
or more special projects underway,” 
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says Dr. Edwin F. Daily, director 
of the health services division of the 
Children’s Bureau which is responsible 
for the administration of these Federal 
funds. “A year or so from now we 
hope to have a considerable pool of 
knowledge as a result of the various 
undertakings. With that knowledge 
the States will then be able to go 
ahead on a sound and practical basis 
in getting better care to mothers and 
children everywhere in the country.” 

Among the special projects described 
by Dr. Daily are the following: 

At the School of Public Health of 
Harvard University, a course of study 
is being set up for administrators of 
public health programs for mothers 
and children, including programs for 
crippled children. This project is be- 
ing developed in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts State Department of 
Public Health. Up to this time there 
has been no place in the country to 
which those directly responsible for 
planning and administering these pro- 
grams could go for a comprehensive 
course of study that would acquaint 
them not only with what is being done 
in this country but elsewhere. Like- 
wise those wanting to enter this field 
were at a loss for a place where they 
could get specialized training. 

At Harvard students will not only 
have the advantage of instruction by 
outstanding men and women in the 
public health field, but they will also 
have the opportunity of observing 
various phases of the work as carried 
on through nearby health and medical 
centers. The course of study is also 
being geared into the maternal and 
child health and crippled children’s 
program of the Commonwealth’s de- 
partment of health so that students 
can have an opportunity for field work 
in connection with their studies. 
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In Denver, through the Colorado 
State Division of Public Health, a 
special center for the care of pre- 
maturely-born babies is being set up 
at the Colorado General Hospital. The 
project is being developed in cooper- 
ation with the University of Colorado 
Medical School. Any prematurely- 
born infant can be brought to this 
center for care, and in order to faci- 
litate getting the babies there a special 
ambulance incubator service is used 
for their transportation. It is ex- 
pected that some babies will be 
brought in from considerable distances. 

The center will also be used for 
specialized training of doctors and 
nurses, and they will come not only 
from the State but from the entire 
Western area. 

Other States are also developing 
projects for the care of premature in- 
fants, or else expanding such services 
so that greater numbers can be cared 
for. This work is being done as 
part of a national effort to cut down 
on the loss of life through premature 
birth, which accounts for nearly one- 
third of all infants’ deaths. 

At the University of Washington, 
in Seattle, a special program is being 
developed to take care of the health 
needs of the children of the student 
veterans. This undertaking has a two- 
fold purpose: (1) to meet a very real 
health problem which student veter- 
ans’ families are facing, living as they 
are on a limited income; and (2) to 
provide a pediatric training center in 
connection with the University’s medi- 
cal and nursing schools. Not only will 
the project be used for the training 
of pediatricians and pediatric nurses, 
but for medical social workers, nutri- 
tionists, and others involved in a well- 
rounded child health program. The lack 
of training opportunities in this field 
is great all over the country. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND NEWS 


In Maryland, a demonstration proj- 
ect for hard-of-hearing children, start- 
ed four years ago, is to be extended 
to additional counties. This project is 
the first public program to provide a 
complete service to these handicapped 
children, a service that includes test- 
ing, medical and surgical care, and 
special training. Hearing aids are also 
supplied. A special study is being car- 
ried on in regard to the use of radium 
development of certain 
types of hearing loss. 

A number of State crippled children’s 
agencies are undertaking programs 
for the care and treatment of children 
with cerebral palsy. A quarter of a 
million dollars of Federal funds has 
been requested by State agencies for 
the development of such projects for 
the coming year. To date, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi and 
New Jersey, and Hawaii, have had 
their plans approved. A number of 
other States will continue to carry 
on special services for children with 
cerebral palsy under their crippled 
children’s programs. 

Up to now little has been done, 
either public or private re- 
sources, for these children. Their 
number is estimated at 175,000. Asa 
first step in getting the work under- 
way, the Children’s Bureau called a 
conference this spring at which spe- 
cialists in the field gave their advice 
on how such programs could best be 
developed. 

Arizona and Hawaii are setting up 
programs for the care of children with 
rheumatic fever, and a number of 
other States are planning to do so. 
Many of the 20 States that now pro- 
vide these services will extend them. 
A project of special interest is being 
developed in New Haven, Connecticut, 
by the State health department in 
cooperation with the city health de- 
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partment and Yale University. 

Two projects in children’s dentistry 
are being undertaken with medical 
centers in the South—Loyola Uni- 
versity of the South in New Orleans 
and Meharry Medical College in Nash- 
ville. These will be used not only for 
the dental treatment of children but 
also for the post graduate education 
of dentists already in practice who 
will come in for refresher courses in 
children’s dentistry. 

In Tuskegee, Alabama, in connection 
with the institute, a medical and hos- 
pital center is maintained to serve 
Negro mothers and children in the 
surrounding area. This project will 
be used to show how good maternal 
and child health services and medical 
care can be made available to a scat- 
tered rural population. A_ similar 
project has been in operation for some 
time in Oneida, Kentucky, to reach a 
mountain population. 

In Santa Fe, New Mexico, a project 
established several years ago for the 
training of nurse midwives, to serve 
the Spanish-speaking population, is be- 
ing greatly expanded to provide ma- 
ternity care in several areas of the 
State. 

And, in Alaska, further services are 
being developed through the Marine 
health service. A ship, operated and 
staffed by the health department, 
makes its way to the tiny settlements 
along the waterways in southeastern 
Alaska. Doctors, nurses, dentists are 
aboard to serve the people in this area 
who otherwise would be _ without 
medical and health services of any 
kind. 

“The wide range of projects out- 
lined, says Dr. Daily, “gives some in- 
dication, first, of the great unmet need 
in terms of the national health. Sec- 
ond—and I think it is heartening—it 
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shows how the States, by taking hold (Reproduced from Our Nation’s 
of their own special problems, can Children, No. 8, August, 1947, U. S. 
push forward health work for mothers Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, 
and children in the entire Nation.” D: Gs) 
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New Publications 


CLARKE SCHOOL AND ITS ALUMNI 
1867-1947, Alice Manning Williams and 
John Blake, 155 pp., 1947, Cloth $3.00, 
Paper $2.00. Order from Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Clark School Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Helen Gordon Bergan, South 
Yarmouth, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

This volume surveys the history of the 
school on Round Hill at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, the first successful expon- 
ent of the Oral Method in this country, 
and includes a directory listing 1,500 of 
its alumni, with a short summary of their 
educational, social, and business achieve- 
ments. 


DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, Books One 
and Two, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Mary Mel- 
rose Williams, Glenn O. Blough. 1947, 
Scott Foresman & Company, Chicago, II- 
linois. Book One for Grade 4, 224 pages, 
Cloth $1.48; Book Two for Grade 5, 256 
pages, Cloth $1.52. 

For middle-grade youngsters living in a 
world full of things to explore, the Basic 
Studies in Science Series now brings new 
editions of DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, 
Books One and Two. 

These latest DISCOVERING OUR 
WORLD books are written directly to and 
for middle-grade boys and girls—in sim- 
ple, clear language. Pictures, all in four 
colors, are used for teaching, not merely 
to illustrate the text. 


HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN, James Knight, 
Editor, 175 pp., 1947, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, Paper $1.00. 

Deals with the specific problems of the 
schools in meeting their share of the total 
responsibility, but always in terms of a co- 
operative working relationship with the 
other agencies serving childhood. Its pur- 
pose is to help teachers to discover ex- 
ceptional children, diagnose their needs, 
and make the necessary adjustments for 
them. It is written from the point of view 
that special education is an integral part 
of general education. Fifty-seven teach- 
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ers made up the group who have pre- 
pared the bulletin. 


HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE, Ernest 


Harms, Editor, 751 pp., 1947, Child Care 
Publications, New York, Cloth $8.60. 

This volume aims to outline the broad 
fundamental problems which the science 
of child guidance must encompass rather 
than to indicate the all too apparent de- 
ficiencies of our present practice in the 
field. Its main task is not so much one 
of specific detail as one of broad defini- 
tion and outline. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR HEARING, Louise 


M. Neuschutz, 171 pp., 1947, Blue Ribbon 
Books, Garden City, New York. Cloth 
$1.00. 

Describes recent development and of- 
fers heartening counsel to all upon whom 
deafness has fallen after a period of nor- 
mal hearing. Shows through actual case 
histories how many thus threatened or 
afflicted have returned to the realm of 
hearing through proper attitudes and the 
use of approved mechanical aids. From 
the point of one who is herself deaf, the 
author shows how adjustments can be 
made, energies rerouted, and proper voca- 
tions and hobbies pursued, so that life can 
be once more normal and abundant. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONDUCTING 


AUDIOMETER TESTS, Warren H. Gard- 
ner, Ph. D., American Hearing Society, 
1537 Thirty-Fifth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. Paper twenty-five cents. 

Directions for testing with both the 
phonograph speech and the _ pure-tone 
audiometer are up-to-date; criteria for lip 
reading instruction and for hearing aids 
are offered; photographs of school situa- 
tions illustrate the text. 


LEARNING THE THREE R’S, Second Edi- 


tion, Gertrude Hildreth, 897 pp., 1947, Edu- 
cational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Nash- 
ville, Philadelphia. Cloth $3.75. 

This volume is a practical, comprehen- 
sive coverage of learning and teaching in 
the elementary school. The second edi- 
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tion is a complete revision of the 1936 
volume which proved to be the book most 
widely used by elementary school teachers, 
and in teacher training classes during the 
last decade. 


MAKING HOME SAFETY WORK IN THE 
HOMEMAKING PROGRAM, 40 pp., 1947, 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Paper. 

Intended for homemaking teachers in 
secondary schools, and teachers of adult 
homemaking education. Emphasis is placed 
on safe conditions and safe practices in 
selected areas of the homemaking pro- 
gram. 


MARION COUNTY WORKSHOP, 1947, 112 
pp., College of Education, University of 
Tennessee, Nashville. Mimeographed. 

This publication is the first report on 
a broad program of special education for 
the handicapped carried back to a rural 
county in Tennessee and put into practice 
in the training of teachers. 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, 
New Forms R, S, T, U, V, 1947, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, Specimen set 35 cents each. 

Comprehensive, careful coverage of the 
modern curriculum; inclusive nation-wide 
standardization; cover grades one through 
eight. 


PREPARATION AND USE OF VISUAL 
AIDS, Harry Q. Packer and Kenneth B. 
Haas, 224 pp., 1947, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 11, New York. Cloth $3.00. 

The best means of procuring, preparing, 
and using visual aids is thoroughly de- 
scribed. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN SO- 
CIAL ORDER, Newton Edwards and Her- 
man G. Richey, 1947, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois. 

Shows how education is a product of 
the civilization of which it is a part. 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING, Mary Wood 
Whitehurst, 90 pp., Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947, Cloth $3.00. 

Written by a teacher who helped the 
army veterans at Hoff General Hospital, 
Santa Barbara, California, to make the best 
possible use of their remaining hearing. 
She gives a series of lessons to develop 
skill in wearing a hearing aid, caring for 
it, and using it successfully. Miss White- 
hurst has put down these lessons in a 
step-by-step plan. 
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Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 
Orthopedic Impairments 


MACKIE, R. P., “The Cerebral-Palsied in a 


Program for the Physically Handicapped,” 
California Journal of Elementary Educa- 
tion, 15:69, 1946. 

The paper divides adequate rehabilitation 
programs into four major phases: (1) 
medical care including services of the 
physicians, psychiatrists, physiotherapists, 
medical workers and nurses, (2) early 
discovery, (3) flexible educational pro- 
grams, and (4) vocational guidance pro- 
grams. The goal is to make the handi- 
capped as nearly normal as possible and 
to help him become a contributing member 
of society. (Vivian M. Kyle, Alexander 
Hamilton School, Rochester, N. Y.) 


ROHRET, C. H., “Convalescent Home Care 


Must Meet Needs of the Whole Child,” 
The Crippled Child, June 8, 1947. 

A convalescent home is only a substitute 
home at best as no therapeutic program 
can replace normal living. Persons taking 
care of the crippled child must remember 
that he is not only a physical being but 
that he has personality as well. This pro- 
gram calls for careful consideration of 
family relationships, housing conditions, 
case workers, and many other factors in 
the whole situation. Every effort should 
be made to make certain the crippled child 
is missing none of the opportunities a 
physically normal child receives, i. e., de- 
velop the whole child. (Beatrice Mahoney, 
Teachers’ College, Frederickton, New 
Brunswick, Canada.) 


HOHMAN, LESLIE, “Help the Cerebral 


Palsied Group Up,” The Crippled Child, 
26:20, 1947. 

Those who work with cerebral palsied 
children must develop a different way of 
learning for them. These children must 
be inspired with a will-to-do, and an in- 
ner compulsion to succeed—a drive. We 
must give these children an interest and 
that interest must be constructive. (Jose- 
phine H. Corr, Utica, New York.) 


LOWMAN, C. L. and SEIDENFELD, M. A., 


“A Preliminary Report of the Psycho- 
social Effects of Poliomyelitis,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 11:30, 1947. 

A clear presentation of the attention 
given to the physically handicapped in- 
dividual whose handicap is caused by 
neurotropic virus disease and poliomyelitis. 
Included are (1) statistical report of 163,- 
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933 reported cases of poliomyelitis between 
1926-46, and (2) a physiological problem 
survey. The presentation shows the im- 
portance of physiological and social ad- 
justment relating to education, employ- 
ment, employer-employee _ relationships, 
cooperation between physician, social 
worker, psychologist and the vocational 
guidance department. (Kathleen A. Bogan, 
Waterville, N. Y.) 


BRUNNER, R. E., “Training the Cerebral 
Palsied Child in Home,’ The Crippled 
Child, 24:7, 1947. 


NORFLEET, G. M., “Mental Hygiene Pro- 
gram for the Cerebral Palsied Child,’ The 
Physiotherapy Review, 27:101, 1947. 


BLUMENTHAL, E. M., “Trumatic Cerebral 
Palsy,” The Physiotherapy Review, 27:83, 
1947. 


ST. JAMES, R., “Methods of Treatment for 
the Cerebral Palsied,” The Physiotherapy 
Review, 27:166, 1947. 


Epilepsy 

Editor’s Note: The entire issue of The 
Nervous Child, Volume 6, 1946 was devoted 
to problems pertaining to the education, 
diagnosis and treatment of children with 
epilepsy. The volume constitutes one of the 
most valuable recent sources dealing with 
this important problem. The editor has re- 
quested that the majority of articles be re- 
viewed from the above-mentioned issue. 


BRADLEY, CHARLES, “Treatment of the 
Convulsive Child in a Children’s Psy- 
chiatric hospital,’ The Nervous Child, 
6:76, 1947. 

The therapeutic and educational program 
of a children’s psychiatric hospital which 
accepts convulsive children is briefly re- 
viewed, The program includes (1) direct 
treatment and psychiatric therapy for the 
child’s individual problems, (2) training 
and instruction of the type a normal child 
receives at home, (3) academic schooling, 
(4) recreation and play aimed first at 
pleasure and secondly at providing op- 
portunity for development of skills in con- 
ventional games. (Nadine Warner, Stu- 
dent, Vassar College.) 


PETERMAN, M. G., “Idiopathic Epilepsy 
in Childhood,’ The Nervous Child, 6:49, 
1947. 

A discussion of the discovery of and 
treatment of epilepsy in childhood. Peter- 
man suggests that perhaps 1 per cent of 
the population are affected with epilepsy 
in one form or another. 


BRIDGE, E. M., “Emotional Disturbances in 
Epileptic Children,” The Nervous Child, 
6:11, 1947. 


The term “epileptic personality” is a 
recently coined expression used to group 
together personality features which seem 
to be common to a large percentage of 
epileptic children and adults. In a re- 
cent study of children who attended the 
Epilepsy Clinic of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity opportunity was provided for the 
study of the disease and the analysis of 
the relationship of personality features to 
the physical manifestations of the dis- 
ease. The article reports the findings of 
the Hopkins study in some detail with sum- 
mary discussion. (Mariam C. Whitaker, 
Norfolk, New York.) 


WHILDEN, O. A., “The Epileptic Child in 
the Public School,” The Nervous Child, 
6:99, 1947. 


A report on the educational program for 
epileptic children which has been jointly 
sponsored by Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
the Department of Education Baltimore, 
Md. for the past-fifteen years. The report 
indicates the plan of education, and ad- 
ministrative organization necessary to 
break superstitions and misunderstanding 
on the part of teachers and administrators, 
and the follow up. Several cases are 
cited to show the progress that has been 
made in the number of children who have 
been favorably adjusted in school and 
later in occupational outlets. (Morton 
Jay Asch, Department of Psychology, Mo- 
hawk College, N. Y.) 


FOX, J. TAYLOR, “Residential Schools for 
Epileptics in England,” The Nervous Child, 
6:86, 1947. 


The author has, on the basis of experi- 
ence, attempted to define some of the ad- 
vantages of residential school treatment 
for epileptic children. He sees placement 
of the child in such a school as lifting a 
sometimes intolerable burden from the 
family. More important, the child is 
placed in an environment where he is ac- 
cepted and can adjust more normally. 
The fact that more accurate medical study 
and treatment are possible is his third 
factor. He considers the drawbacks of 
removal from home and family as out- 
weighed by the advantages so long as the 
plant and program of the school are ade- 
quate and directed towards the return of 
the child to a more normal life in the 
community. (Frank C. Arnold, Psy- 
chological Services Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity.) 
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The President's Message 


(Continued from page 34) 
Council contribution to the education 


of exceptional children can be made. 
Therefore, the challenge is yours, and 
your acceptance of it is most impor- 
tant. You may be sure that we shall 
watch your progress with interest and 
shall be prepared to lend counsel and 
aid to your efforts whenever needed. 
Harutey Z. WoopEN 
President 





Cause Maladjustment 
(Continued from page 46) 
and whose behavior was characterized 


by meddlesomeness. A study of the 
attitudes of junior high school pupils 
was made by Tiedman (45) who ques- 
tioned 450 students. These children 
liked the kindly, friendly, cheerful, 
helpful teacher who is fair, makes an 
effort to understand children, and does 
not nag or punish. They disliked the 
teacher who ridicules, uses sarcasm, 
nags, threatens, frightens, and pun- 
ishes, is partial and ignores individual 
differences. 

Tenenbaum (44) investigated the 
attitudes of 639 sixth and seventh 
grade children in New York City to- 
ward their school and teachers. About 
20 per cent of the children were dis- 
satisfied with school, and although a 
considerable amount of the dissatis- 
faction was based on the school curri- 
culum, the teachers were often men- 
tioned as the cause of the dislike. 
Corey and Beery (14) found a high 
correlation between the teachers whom 
pupils dislike and the subjects which 
they dislike. It is difficult to say 
which comes first here, and these writ- 
ers propose that either one may af- 
fect the other. There was a noticeable 


tendency for the students to avoid at 
a later time the subjects which had 
been taught to them by teachers they 
disliked. 
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Differential Salary 

(Continued from page 39) 
welfare agencies, and to medical cen- 
ters. It requires cooperative action 
with other resources. 

The handicapped children require 
teacher supervision during recess, at 
the lunch hour, on the playground, 
getting to rest rooms. The special 
teacher’s day is long because under 
usual plans of transportation some of 
the children must come early and 
some stay late. 

The special education teacher is sub- 
ject to more than average nervous 
strain. He recognizes the necessity of 
good physical and mental health in the 
face of conditions that may be very 
trying. He must have that boundless 
sense of balance in the face of pain, 
discomfort, pupil disappointment, and 
oftentimes of disagreeable sights and 
odors. The children in his room may 
be emotionally and socially handi- 
capped due to home neglect and lack 
of proper medical care, or because 
of too much devotion and attention. 

A salary differential is justifiable 
and necessary. Only in this way will 
sufficient people be attracted into this 
area of the profession. (Ray GRAHAM, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
Director of Education of 
Children, State of Il- 


struction, 
Exceptional 
linois.) 


Shop Project 
(Continued from page 50) 

work habits are better because the 

strain is eased after the recreational 

relaxation. 

Parents are very favorably disposed 
to the employment of such equipment, 
and some have installed similar ap- 
paratus in their yards at home. The 
parents of all children have reported 
better sleeping habits since its use be- 


gan. 
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Preschool Blind Children 
(Continued from page 48) 
mothers’ reaction to the institute, the 
details of the program, and the phy- 
sical arrangements, rather than to 
have them evaluate the extent to 
which their attendance might benefit 
their children, was sent to the moth- 
ers. The information received from 
the questionnaire proved very help- 
ful in planning the second institute. 

Upon the basis of their experience 
with the first year’s Institute, and the 
suggestions of the mothers, the com- 
mittee made certain recommendations 
for changes in the 1947 Institute. 
Among these recommendations were 
the following: 

(1) More adequate social and 
medical information should be secured 
on children attending the Institute 
prior to its opening so that more in- 
dividual help could be given to the 
mother. 

(2) A more thorough orientation 
as to the purpose of the Institute 
should be given all members of the 
staff, including the attendants and 
house mothers. 

(3) Careful interpretation as to 
the purpose and results of the indi- 
vidual psychological tests should be 
given to the mothers during the time 
the Institute is in session. 

(4) The program should be plan- 
ned in such a way as not to include 
demonstration work in the kinder- 
garten rooms with a group of children 
until they have had opportunity to be- 
come adjusted to their new surround- 
ings and the teachers have become ac- 
quainted with them. 

(5) Practical demonstrations on 
how to get the children to do various 
things which sighted children usually 
do as a normal part of their develop- 
ment should be included in the daily 
program, using a single child at a 
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time. Mothers, as well as staff mem- 
bers, should be used as demonstrators. 

(6) More opportunity should be 
given for outdoor play involving ac- 
tivities through which the child him- 
self has to do something. 

(7) Plan to have the institute in 
session over a week-end and invite the 
fathers to attend this one-or two-day 
period. One father attended part of 
the first Institute, and it was felt well 
worth while to plan the program in 
such a way that more fathers would 
have the same opportunity. The moth- 
ers were unanimous in their approval 
of this suggestion. 

(Note: Much of the above material 
is taken from a report on The Insti- 
tute for Mothers of Blind Preschool 
Children prepared by, and available 
from the Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, 160 North LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Illinois.) 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
1947-1948 


Illinois Conference on Special Edu- 
cation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago ... 
November 21-22 

1948 Institute on Corrective and 
Remedial Reading, Temple Univer- 
January 26-30 

Michigan Conference on Exceptional 
Children, Hayes Hotel, Jackson ... 
February 27-28 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness Conference, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis April 5-7 
Annual Meeting, International Council 
of Exceptional Children, Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa .. 
April 25-28 

Seventy-second Annual Meeting of the 
American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency and the First International 
Congress on Mental Deficiency, Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Massachu- 
May 18-22 
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CHAPTER 


California 
Los Angeles Chapter 
San Diego Chapter 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association, New Haven 
Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 
District of Columbia 
Columbian Chapter 
Washington D. C. Chapter 
Florida 
Jacksonville Chapter 
Miami Chapter 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Illinois 
Alton Chapter 
Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Chicago West Suburban Chapter, Cicero 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Normal, Bloomington Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 
Springfield, Ill. 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Terre Haute Chapter 
lowa 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Maine 
Bangor Chapter 
Greater Portland Chapter 
Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Bay City Chapter 
Detroit Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Highland Park Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
North Metropolitan Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 
Pontiac Chapter 
Sault International, Sault Ste Marie, Michigan 
and Ontario 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 
Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 


Nebraska 
Omaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Central New York Chapter, Syracuse 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
New York City Chapter, No. I 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Schenectady Chapter 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Greater Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
Hamilton Chapter 
London Chapter 
Ottawa Chapter 
Toronto Chapter 
Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter, Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Austin Chapter 
Fort Worth Chapter 
Houston Chapter 
Northeast Texas Chapter 
San Antonio Chapter 
South West Texas College Chapter, 
San Marcos 
Texas State Charter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond du Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter 
Green Bay Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine Chapter 
Sheboygan Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


of 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HOTEL FORT DES MOINES 


APRIL 25-28 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN—Mr. Ray Graham, Department 


of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS—Dr. Arthur S. Hill, Depart- 


ment of Public Adjustment, Des Moines Public 


Schools. 


RESERVATION—Write Mrs. Betty Whitford, Des Moines 


Public Schools. 629 Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HARLEY Z. WOODEN, 


President 





